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The Supreme Court Decision 
And the Appalachian South 


By ROBERT G. MENEFEE 


AST May the Supreme Court of 

the United States hung a CON- 
DEMNED sign on the segregated 
Negro schools. The effects of that 
decision will be felt for years. They 
will be different in each state, section, 
and community. What do you think 
it will mean where you live? 


During the summer I spent two 
months asking people that and related 
questions. My territory was the Appa- 
lachian highlands of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. In nine 
weeks I discussed the matter of school 
desegregation with 218 people from 
51 different communities in 29 Appa- 
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lachian counties. Believing that the 
power and obligation lie primarily 
with the whites, I talked with rela- 
tively few Negroes and lay no claim 
to knowing Negro opinion. This was 
no “galloping poll” of a statistical 
cross-section, but a serious, and I 
think successful, attempt to get accu- 
rate impressions. 

It was my aim to talk with educa- 
tional, civic, and religious leaders for 
whom the community and its schools 
are a vital concern. This took me to 
30 school superintendents, 19 other 
school administrators and 15 college 
staff or faculty members, to 51 clergy- 
men or other full-time religious 
workers, and to 48 business and pro- 
fessional men. There were county 
agents, nurses, farmers, housewives, 
and newspaper editors. I sought out 
the leaders and “work horses” for 
such groups as the Methodist Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service, the Bap- 
tist Woman’s Missionary Union, the 
United Church Women, the Kiwanis, 
Ruritan and Woman’s Clubs, the 
PTA’s, labor unions and the com- 








munity chests, and the active laymen 
in dozens of churches. 

My trip was a project of the South- 
ern Regional Council. The places to 
be visited were selected as repre- 
sentative of that large area sometimes 
called Southern Appalachia—an area 
in which Negroes are generally less 
than 5% of the population and almost 
never more than 10%. In one sense 
my mission was to check the usual 
assumption that integration may 
come earlier and easier where Ne- 
groes are fewest. 


DIFFERENCES 
What did I learn during nine weeks 
of scouting the highlands of North 
Carolina, Virginia and Tenneessee? 
First, I learned about differences. 
There are basic similarities which 
make Appalachia a distinguishable 
region, but moving rapidly from one 
place to another one is conscious of 
variety. Every section, county, and 
town is different from every other. 
As a matter of fact, on the kind of 
questions I was raising each indi- 
vidual might differ from the one be- 
fore him. Both of the following com- 
ments were made to me in the same 
county in the same afternoon: 
“I’m telling my_ grandchildren 
that sometime fairly soon they’ll 
be going to school with colored 
children, and when they do I 


want them to treat everyone the 
same.” 


“I told my boy if any colored 
kid got on the school bus or came 
on the school ground where he 
was, just to beat him to death 
and come home.” 


This second comment was by no 
means typical. It represented the 
only outright advocacy of violence 
which I heard all summer. The possi- 
bility that violence would occur was 
mentioned occasionally, but always 
on the assumption that it would come 
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from some class in society lower than 
that of the speaker. Even this did 
not happen too often. Most of the 
people with whom I talked did not 
anticipate any serious violence in a 
region where the Negroes are rela- 
tively scarce. 


UNHAPPY 


Among the varied reactions to the 
Court’s decision, some appeared much 
more frequently than others. Objec- 
tions to the decision usually took one 
or more of the following forms: 

“Y’m personally not prteetost 
but most of the people around 
here are and they aren’t going 


to go along with this thing very 
well.” 


“I don’t mind their going to 
school together but this is going 
to lead to intermarriage and I’m 
opposed to that.” 


“We've got good Negro teachers 
—_ they’re going to lose their 
jobs.” 


HAPPY 

Those who welcomed the decision 
felt that the objections were based 
upon exaggerated fears, and they 
gave a variety of positive reasons for 
supporting the decision and its impli- 
cations. Most commonly their think- 
ing took one or more of these direc- 
tions: 


‘It is the only Christian and 
democratic thing to do.” 


“Our county is not rich, and in 
the long run this will mean better 
schools for everybody.” 


“Now we can face the rest of 
the world a lot more honestly 
and proudly.” 

Amid this variety there were two 
opinions which I encountered over 
and over throughout the summer 
among both the pros and cons. The 
first usually began with the statement 
“We won’t have any problem here 

. .’ and went on to emphasize the 
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small: number of Negroes in that 
particular county or town. In some 
cases this reply appeared to mean that 
there was little likelihood of violence; 
in other cases the statement was ap- 
parently a comparison of the difficul- 
ties which might arise here and the 
more serious problems anticipated in 
other areas. Its repetition throughout 
the region suggested a general opinion 
that desegregation could be handled 
without dire consequences. I felt that 
delay would come more often from 
the indifference of community leaders 
than from their outright opposition. 


Secondly, there was an almost uni- 
versal agreement that sooner or later 
white and colored children would be 
going to the same school. The stress 
was on when and how, not on 
whether. Most hoped it would be very 
gradual, some hoped the degree of 
integration would be minimized, but 
there was widespread agreement that 
the Supreme Court decision was now 
the law of the land and would in the 
foreseeable future become general 
practice. 


ISSUES 


Some of the when and how ques- 
tions came in for considerable discus- 
sion. The proposal I heard most often 
calls for gradual integration begin- 
ning the first year with the first grade, 
extending to the second grade the 
second year, and so on. Proceeding in 
this fashion the process would require 
12 years. That was its virtue to some, 
its weakness to others. One county 
superintendent with over 30 years’ 
experience believes the scheme im- 
practicable because it involves send- 
ing the very young children to one 
school and the older ones to another. 
The families in his county have ob- 
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jected to this whenever he has tried 
it in his consolidation program. 

One variation of this proposal 
would begin the integration at the 
ninth grade simultaneously with its 
introduction at the first grade level. 
This would complete the integration 
of high schools in four years and of 
all schools in eight years. In the 
regions I visited, the number of Negro 
high school students was often so 
small that the separate could not 
possibly be equal. Either the school 
must be a tiny one with limited cur- 
riculum or lengthy bus trips are 
necessary. In such a situation an 
early integration of the high school 
pupils seems logical to many people. 

Another very popular proposal 
would retain the Negro school and 
give each student the option of at- 
tending where he had been or of 
changing to the school nearest him. 
Those who support this approach hope 
it will meet the legal requirements 
without any major alteration in exist- 
ing arrangements. Critics question 
whether public opinion and school 
officials would make the option a 
real one. And one former member of 
a state school board stressed the ne- 
cessity for enforcing school district 
lines in order to prevent competition 
for students among the various 
schools. 


STATE—LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


While reactions and opinions are 
important, there are many other 
factors which will also affect the way 
the Supreme Court decision works 
out. Among these are many relating 
to the schools themselves. Here, too, 
there is much variety as well as a 
few significant similarities. One im- 
portant variable has to do with the 
relationship of the state to the local 








school system. Under North Carolina 
law the schools are state-administered 
to a much greater extent than in 
either Virginia or Tennessee. This 
will be of some importance in de- 
termining how much local variation 
there can be in adjusting to the de- 
cision. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Other conditions and policies differ 
from one locality to another, no matter 
which state you examine. All summer 
I made it a practice in each com- 
munity to seek out first the school 
superintendent. I had not expected 
these officials to be cut from any 
pattern but the variation which I 
found was astonishing. They differed 
totally in their attitudes, philosophy, 
confidence, knowledge about the sys- 
tems they were administering, pro- 
fessional preparation, awareness, and 
even such details as grammar. One 
got the distinct impression that in 
changing times some would be lead- 
ing, some would be advising, some 
would be following, and some would 
have to be pushed. 

One superintendent told me he had 
made plans to integrate this fall and 
cancelled the arrangements only after 
the state board directed that last 
year’s procedure be followed this 
year. Another suggested to his board 
of education that a local, bi-racial 
commission be appointed to study the 
matter. A good many said simply, 
“We will do whatever the state calls 
for.” And one superintendent is ob- 
viously hoping he will not have to 
do anything until his term expires 
and he can retire in bumbling peace. 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
Like the superintendents, the school 


systems were tremendously varied. 
There was variation in all aspects— 
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buildings, buses, teacher preparation, 
pupils per teacher, etc. One factor 
which may considerably affect the 
desegregation process is the degree to 
which the school system has consoli- 
dated. On this matter there is again 
extreme difference. Some counties 
are operating a handful of large, con- 
solidated schools; others a host of 
small scattered schools. In one county 
I visited there are over 60 elementary 
schools divided about evenly—one- 
third with one teacher each, one-third 
with two teachers, and one-third with 
three to five teachers. No elementary 
school had more than five teachers. 
(There are additional schools in the 
county seat operating as an independ- 
ent system.) 


NEGRO SCHOOLS 

On one other matter—the pro- 
visions for Negro schools—the coun- 
ties and towns show wide diversity. 
The variation arises partly from 
differences in numbers and distribu- 
tion, partly from differences in plan- 
ning, and partly from historical and 
social conditions having little rational 
basis. Perhaps a few examples will 
best show what I mean. 


Example #1: A county in which 
the white schools are large consoli- 
dated units. One school is provided 
for Negroes. It served 33 students 
last year. It includes both elementary 
and high schools, and is presided over 
by two teachers, one teaching the first 
eight grades, the other teaching high 
school. (There are several of these 
one-teacher Negro high schools in the 
area I travelled.) 

Example #2: A county operating 
one elementary school for Negroes, 
bringing the children by bus from all 
over the county. The colored high 
school students are transported to a 
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neighboring county—68 miles round 
trip—where a tuition charge is paid 
for them. (An arrangement of this 
kind is very common. Elementary 
schools are provided while high 
school students are served by another 
county or an independent city school 
system. The high school students may 
be taken by bus—with hauls ranging 
up to 40 miles each way—or they may 
be boarded in the town where the 
school operates, their board being 
paid by the county from which they 
come.) 

Example #3: A large, well-run 
Negro high school offering a varied 
curriculum. It is owned jointly by 
two counties and an independent city. 
The student body is drawn largely 
from these, partly from several other 
areas. 


These examples are illustrative, al- 
though they by no means exhaust the 
range of variation. It is not unusual 
to find that Negroes from the same 
county are being served in schools 
operated by several different systems. 
One county superintendent told me 
that the preceding year there had 
been five Negro high school pupils 
in his county and they had been 
served by the schools of four different 
jurisdictions, two of them in other 
states. In another case a county 
which operates its own colored ele- 
mentary school sends a bus to two 
neighboring counties in order to ac- 
commodate 25-30 colored high school 
pupils. The superintendent said flatly 
that this group of fewer than 30 cost 
the county more than any other 100 
pupils in the school system. 


SIMILARITIES 


In the midst of all this diversity, 
certain conditions showed up over and 
over. While there is little that applies 
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universally, I think these statements 
are accurate: 


First, most of the school systems 
are moving toward consolidation. This 
is especially apparent at the sec- 
ondary level, but the one-teacher ele- 
mentary school is also becoming less 
common. Even the rural counties in- 
clude a few with no one-room school 
except that for Negroes. Elimination 
of the segregated school may now 
come as part of the trend toward con- 
solidation. 


Second, most of these school dis- 
tricts are currently spending more 
per pupil on the Negroes than on the 
whites. This does not mean that the 
Negroes generally have better facili- 
ties or curriculum, although such 
cases do exist. The higher per-pupil 
expenditures arise out of several 
factors which may or may not con- 
tribute to the quality of the school. 
Where I was travelling it is almost 
always true that the teachers are paid 
according to a salary scale based on 
their preparation and experience 
without respect to their race. On this 
basis the Negro teachers average 
slightly higher salaries than the 
whites. Because there are not many 
Negroes, the pupil-teacher ratio is 
often lower in the Negro school, and 
this also contributes to higher operat- 
ing costs per pupil. Transportation 
costs run high when one small school 
serves all the Negroes in a county. 
The picture is not quite so clear with 
respect to the long-run or capital ex- 
penditures, but a great deal has been 
invested in improved Negro school 
buildings especially in recent years. 


Third, most school systems in this 
area face a shortage of adequately 
trained white teachers but an over- 
supply of trained Negro teachers. The 





most common explanation holds that 
the salary and prestige accorded 
teachers in this area will not attract 
enough white college graduates, but 
is very attractive to the educated 
Negro. This situation was dramatized 
for me by the county superintendent 
who told me one of his white schools 
would open this fall with 12 or 13 
“uncertified” teachers, while he had 
15 certified applicants for one vacancy 
in his Negro school. 

The question immediately arises, 
“Will well-trained, well-qualified col- 
ored teachers he hired in an inte- 
grated school system?” The people 
with whom I talked were very con- 
scious that their schools needed the 
best teachers who could be secured. 
Yet most school administrators 
doubted that Negro teachers would be 
accepted by the community for classes 
which would be predominantly white. 
There is a general recognition that 
the colored teachers are doing a good 
job. Often, too, a particular teacher 
is held in very high regard. One 
factor which may be of critical im- 
portance in the matter is the presence 
or absence of a tenure law and the 
job-protection it gives to the experi- 
enced teacher. Most fundamental, 
however, is the question whether 
officials and communities are wise 
enough to choose teachers on the 
basis of ability. 

Because the Supreme Court de- 
cision and the schools were my open- 
ing topic, I discussed them with 
almost everyone I met all summer. 
When there was time and inclination 
people often talked with me about 
other related but broader matters. 
In this way I was able to form im- 
pressions about many background 
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community factors which will bear 
upon the working out of the Supreme 
Court decision. Always there are im- 
portant differences but some patterns 
reappear over and over. 


NEGROES IN THE COMMUNITY 

Every individual in a community 
has his own attitude toward members 
of another race and his belief as to 
what constitutes good group relations. 
The status of Negroes in the com- 
munity is a composite of these atti- 
tudes. It shows up not only in the 
repetition of similar individual atti- 
tudes, but also in the part that Ne- 
groes play in the organized com- 
munity life. In Appalachia this is 
often a question of whether Negroes 
are significantly taken into account 
at all, whether they have any part 
in community functions, whether they 
have any real power concerning even 
those matters which most directly 
affect them. These questions may 
seem unreal if you live in a large city 
where the Negroes are organized and 
articulate. But in the small county 
seat towns I visited this summer they 
are very real questions. 


The extent to which a community 
accords recognition to the Negroes as 
a group depends somewhat on the 
number of Negroes who live there. 
With Negroes making up a very small 
proportion of the population one 
might expect their influence to be 
small. It is, however, something more 
than simply small proportions. A 
Negro population of 4% means one 
thing in a city of 60,000 and something 
quite different in a little town of 2,500. 
In one case the Negroes number 2,400, 
a group large enough to have a com- 
munity life of its own and some or- 
ganized influence. It can attract edu- 
cated and professional members who 
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can give effective leadership. In the 
town of 2,500 the 4% who are colored 
number only 100 and may be almost 
totally excluded from the life of the 
community, while having little oppor- 
tunity to develop their own. A group 
this size can hardly support a lawyer 
or doctor or full-time, trained min- 
ister. 

Over and over the whites with 
whom I talked told me that the 
Negroes in their community were 
happy and content with the situation 
as it is. They pointed to the absence 
of the organized protests, the legal 
actions, and the like, which have 
plagued other communities. Very 


often, it would appear, the Negroes 
in this area do not have the numbers, 
organization, or leadership for effec- 
tive action as a group. This places 
the responsibility for decisions which 
involve the Negroes even more com- 
pletely upon the whites. 


THE OUTSTANDING NEGRO 

Even when the Negroes as a group 
carry little weight in the community, 
an individual Negro may have con- 
siderable standing. I remember sev- 
eral towns where each person with 
whom I talked would mention the 
same Negro and each would praise 
very highly his character, his train- 
ing, and his ability. In every case 
there appeared to be real affection 
and respect. In every case the Negro 
was a teacher. In every case the 
Negro was believed by the whites to 
favor separation of the races and to 
oppose protest activity by the Ne- 


groes. 


A NEGRO’S VIEW 

One morning I talked at length with 
an intelligent young Negro school 
teacher, a college graduate come back 
to teach in the colored high school 
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of his home town. At the beginning 
he was very reserved and my ques- 
tions got brief answers, but gradually 
he relaxed. He was well informed, 
articulate about the problems of the 
Negro and eager to learn and under- 
stand the views of others. In his town 
I had not yet talked with many 
whites, but in many other places 
white people had told me they did 
not know any Negro with whom they 
could discuss the school problem. I 
asked this young man whether I could 
suggest his name if there were whites 
who wanted to form a small, unofficial 
discussion. group on this topic. He 
paused before he replied. There was 
nothing he would like better, he said, 
but he had a family and was under- 
taking to build a home and he simply 
could not afford to take any risks. He 
said he knew someone must take some 
chances if anything is to get done, 
but he just did not feel he was in 
position to take them. 


His reluctance seems to me im- 
portant not only in itself, but in what 
it reveals about the community as the 
Negro sees it. This man saw his job 
and financial security completely de- 
pendent upon his standing with 
whites. He felt he could not risk hav- 
ing questions raised about his activi- 
ties or about his acceptance of exist- 
ing arrangements. And he felt that 
participation in a small, informal dis- 
cussion group might raise such ques- 
tions. Perhaps he exaggerated the 
risk, but this was his home town. The 
incident illustrated graphically some- 
thing I found almost everywhere—the 
individual Negro’s absolute depend- 
ence upon the approval of whites. 
This means that when he talks to 
whites in his community, the Negro 
can feel safe only if he says what the 
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whites want to hear. 

Another important insight into the 
thinking of Negroes came from a col- 
ored high school principal. I had 
mentioned that whites often told me 
the Negroes do not really want school 
integration. In replying he told me of 
a poll he had taken among his stu- 
dents. Approximately 80-85% indi- 
cated they were “willing” to go to 
school with whites. I thought his use 
of the term “willing” when the whites 
always use the term “want” indicated 
a fundamental difference in view- 
point. While the whites are discussing 
the questions, “Do they want to push 
in? Are they demanding it?”, these 
Negroes were responding to the ques- 
tions “Do we object? Are we afraid?” 


SYMBOLS 


In economic relationships the white 
almost always occupies the dominant 
position. The only important excep- 
tion occurs where the Negroes own 
their own small farms and deal with 
whites only on a buying-selling basis. 
Ordinary day-to-day contacts are 
friendly and there is often real affec- 
tion. Even so the rules accord the 
Negro an inferior status. Each com- 
munity chooses different ways to 
symbolize it. There is little that is 
consistent. -Rest rooms are usually 
separate, but not always. Small towns 
seldom have separate water fountains 
for Negroes, but sometimes do. The 
Negroes may be too few to justify a 
separate waiting room at the bus 
station, and they may or may not be 
welcome in the one which is provided. 
In one bus station every bench was 
marked WHITE ONLY. The minis- 
terial association may include or ex- 
clude the Negro ministers. The Negro 
and white teachers sometimes meet 
together, sometimes in separate 


groups, and sometimes the Negro 
teachers are included in no teachers’ 
meeting at all. 


PREPARATION 


Early this summer I read several 
case studies of cities in which school 
desegregation has taken place re- 
cently. Such studies suggest that de- 
segregation moves more smoothly 
where there is already some experi- 
ence with interracial groups and ac- 
tivities. These can be activities de- 
signed to bring together people of 
different races, or simply activities in 
which people participate without re- 
spect to race. Even though relatively 
few people are involved in such 
groups, they are apparently signifi- 
cant in determining a town’s readi- 
ness for desegregation. Knowing their 
importance, I kept a sharp lookout all 
summer for events or activities or 
groups which brought whites and 
Negroes together on the basis of some 
common undertaking and without 
segregation. There were very few 
places where this was entirely miss- 
ing. Sometimes there was nothing 
except some special event to which 
whites and Negroes came unsegre- 
gated or in which they all partici- 
pated. This kind of thing does a good 
deal to promote friendly relations 
between the groups, but does very 
little to bring real understanding and 
communication. 

Other than this kind of once-a-year 
event which takes place in almost 
every community, the opportunities 
for communication and contact be- 
tween whites and Negroes are ex- 
tremely varied. Sometimes, as men- 
tioned above, all the ministers in a 
particular town or all the teachers in 
a given school system meet together 
periodically to discuss common mat- 
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ters. I found a good many groups of 
churchwomen operating on the 
principle of inclusion rather than ex- 
clusion. The United Church Women 
of the Council of Churches usually, 
although not always, include members 
from the colored churches. 

In one small city there is an inter- 
denominational youth group consist- 
ing of 30 to 50 youngsters approxi- 
mately half of whom are white, half 
Negro. Athletic teams are sometimes 
formed on the basis of ability without 
regard to race. In one town there are 
four Little League ball clubs, each 
sponsored by a civic club, and there 
are Negro youngsters playing on each 
of the teams alongside the whites. 
The increasingly popular amateur 
contests are very often conducted on 
a basis of oven competition with no 
amateur excluded because of race. 
One rather extensive educational pro- 
gram for veterans has been operating 
for several years with Negroes in 
separate classes where that is feasible, 
but with all veterans in one class 
when the Negroes are too few to 
justify a separate class. 

These and other examples tended to 
confirm my impression that Southern 
Appalachia has an _ ever-widening 
circle of activities in which Negroes 
and whites can particivate simplv as 
people. I made one observation which 
supvlements that impression. The ac- 
tivities in which Negroes particivate 
as equals are generally activities 
which have developed in these com- 
munities within the last decade. If 
the broader pattern follows that of 
the examples I encountered this sum- 
mer, groups and activities which are 
new in a community can more easily 
be accepted on an integrated basis 
than those which have operated for 
many years on a segregated basis. 
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DIFFERENCES AND SIMILARITIES 


I could go on almost indefinitely 
describing the impressions which I 
brought back from my summer’s 
work, insights into the differences and 
the similarities. I was astonished at 
the contrast in what might be called 
the “tone” of communities. In some 
towns I felt the presence of alert, 
imaginative growth, a kind of com- 
munity-consciousness which told me 
that this town will think its way 
through to its own decision. In other 
communities, some larger, some 
smaller, I sensed a kind of listlessness 
or lethargy, a feeling that on the 
school issue or any other problem this 
town will just follow the lead of 
others rather than find its own way. 

In “tone” the communities differed; 
in their courtesy to a stranger they 
were very similar. More than 200 
times in nine weeks I walked up to 
someone who had never seen me be- 
fore and asked him to discuss a touchy 
topic. A few people responded with 
noticeable coolness, one was fright- 
ened, two were rude—but the over- 
whelming majority received me with 
wonderful cordiality. It made me 
proud to have been born and reared 
in Appalachia. 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary I should like 
to list what I think are important 
facts to be remembered when discuss- 
ing the effects of the Supreme Court 
decision on the Southern Appalachian 
region. 


@ In this area the Negroes are rela- 
tively few. Most often they live in 
several small “pockets” scattered 
about the county or town. 


@ Among the educational, reli- 
gious, and civic leaders in Appalachia 








reaction to the Supreme Court de- 
cision ranges all the way from warm 
support to cold disfavor. The very 
great majority believe that segrega- 
tion is on its way out; only. a small 
minority are really bitter. -Indiffer- 
ence is probably more prevalent than 
recalcitrant opposition. 


@ Each school system differs from 
every other as to administration, 
leadership, facilities, and the extent 
of consolidation. 


@ A separate school system is 
maintained for a handful of Negroes 
by a variety of makeshift arrange- 
ments which, especially at the high 
school level are likely to be cumber- 
some, and which are almost without 
exception expensive. 


@ The movement toward integra- 
tion of white and colored schools has 
features in common with the move- 
ment toward consolidation. Where 
the Negro schools are small and scat- 
tered, their elimination offers ad- 
vantages and raises objections much 
like those of any other consolidation. 


@ There is a serious shortage of 
certified white teachers and a surplus 
of Negroes with full certification. 


@ As viewed by the whites, the 
Negroes in Appalachia seem to have 
little organization, little leadership, 
and little objection to present ar- 
rangements. 


@ Whether he is educated or not, 
the Negro is usually in a precarious 
economic position dependent upon the 
favor and approval of whites. 


-) The specific rules and practices 
which make up the community pat- 
terns of separation are neither uni- 
form nor consistent from one place 
to another. That which a Negro may 
not do at one time or place, a Negro 
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may do at another. 

@ There are situations in which 
whites and Negroes are brought to- 
gether on a basis of approximate 
equality. In the area as a whole such 
situations are many, varied, and in- 
creasing in number. There is no doubt 
that they still involve a very small 
minority from each race. They seem 
to occur mainly in groups and activi- 
ties having fairly recent origin. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are many different, even con- 
flicting, conclusions to which these 
facts might lead. Even when there is 
agreement regarding the facts, differ- 
ing conclusions may be reached on the 
basis of differing emphases and 
values. I should like to state three 
major conclusions which I have 
reached, partly as a result of my 
summer’s work. 

Because 


. separate schools for so few are 
expensive and awkward, 

.complete desegregation will 
leave the white-Negro ratio so 
high in almost every school, 

. friendly relationships are so 
widespread and bitterness is so 
rare among the leaders, 

many highland communities can and 
should take the lead in complying 
with the Supreme Court decision. 
Because 

. school systems differ so much in 
general features and in their pro- 
visions for educating the Ne- 
groes, 

. there are various ways in which 
the desegregation process might 

* begin, 

J. every community is unique in 
-- attitudes, leadership, history, 

population, and group relations, 
there needs to be local thought and 
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planning. Actions decided upon must 
lie within any limits set by the Su- 
preme Court, and/or state policy, but 
even so there will probably be room 
for wide variation. 
Because 
. any activity or group which 
brings whites and Negroes into 
contact and real communication 
is of great value in preparing the 
community for eventual desegra- 
gation, 


. the ways in which communica- 
tion between people of different 
races can be promoted are so 
many and varied, 

. every individual has so many 
opportunities, individually and 
in groups, formal and informal, 
to affect attitudes, 

there is a very great deal that anyone 
can do to help make the transition 
smooth and orderly and beneficial to 
all. 





New Southern Reporting Service 
Gives Facts on School Developments 


As the public schools opened in Sep- 
tember, educators, public officials, and 
private citizens over the South were 
reading the first issue of a new publi- 
cation, Southern School News. This 
16-page tabloid, containing a state-by- 
state roundup of developments since 
the Supreme Court’s ruling on public 
school segregation, was published by 
the Southern Education Reporting 
Service, headquartered in Nashville, 
Tenn. It marked the beginning of a 
new and promising kind of infor- 
mation service. 

As set forth in the first issue of the 
paper, the SERS had its origin in a 
discussion last April between several 
Southern members of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and 
representatives of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. They 
recognized the need “to tell the 
story, factually and objectively, of 
what happens in education as a re- 
sult of the Supreme Court’s May 17th 
opinion... .” 

On May 11th a group of Southern 
editors and educators met in Nashville 
and constituted themselves a board of 
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directors, with Virginius Dabney, edi- 
tor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
as chairman and Thomas R. Waring, 
editor of the Charleston News & Cour- 
ier, as vice-chairman. Following a 
substantial grant by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the SERS 
was formally launched. 

C. A. McKnight, editor of the Char- 
lotte News, was named executive di- 
rector of the service, and top-flight 
newspaper men and women in the 17 
Southern and border states and the 
District of Columbia were selected as 
correspondents. 

From the beginning, the SERS has 
declared that it “will not be an advo- 
cate for or against anything, that it 
will express no opinions of its own or 
what is good and bad or wise and un- 
wise, and that it will adhere scrupu- 
lously to the accurate and objective 
reporting of facts as it finds them.” 

The paper, which now appears 
monthly, expects to broaden its cover- 
age as it goes along. As announced 
in the first issue, “Future monthly 
issues will not only carry along the 
chronological story, state by state, but 





will- look closely at key communities, 
give excerpts from significant public 
addresses, legislative proposals and 
court decisions, report editorial and 
other opinion from responsible 
sources, digest important books, maga- 
zine articles and other writing on the 
subject, and analyze statistical infor- 
mation compiled by state departments 
of education and other agencies.” 


DEFECTS IN THE NEWS 


The need for a service like SERS to 
supplement day-to-day newspaper ac- 
counts was admirably summed up by 
Executive Director McKnight at the 
recent Herald-Tribune Forum. He 
said, in part: 

“As an editor, I have long been pain- 
fully aware of, and deeply concerned 
over, some of the inherent defects of 
high-speed, competitive American 
journalism. Newspapers are written 
and edited by human beings and they 
partake of all the faults of human na- 
ture, not the least of which is the 
imperfect judgment of the reporter 
and the desk man. 

“Moreover, news is gathered and 
processed at a fast speed — and haste 
sometimes gives rise to error, to wrong 
emphasis on facts, to overplaying or 
underplaying a story in such a way as 
to mislead the reader. 

“Beyond that, there is the eternal 
problem of space in this day of high- 
cost newsprint. Somehow the enor- 
mous volume of news must be com- 
pressed and synthesized so that the 
reader who is in a hurry — and most 
people are in a hurry these days — 
can glean the important and pertinent 
facts. Newspaper reporters are trained 
to this task, but they are human and, 
hence, prone to err. 

“Finally, the American press all too 
often tends to single out the sensa- 
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tional and the controversial, to para- 
mount the area of disagreement and 
either to ignore or to give but passing 
attention to the area of agreement, 
which is sometimes more significant. 
It is a journalistic truism that ‘the 
conflict is the news,’ and that is simply 
an inversion of the old proverb that 
‘no news is good news.’ 

“And so it has happened that the 
news reporters, the competitive wire 
services and the managing editors of 
the nation have paid what I believe 
to be disproportionate attention to the 
areas of conflict, tension, and disagree- 
ment in the desegregation story and 
not enough attention to the quiet, suc- 
cessful adjustments that many com- 
munities have already made.” 

The mailing address of SERS is 
P. O. Box 6156, Acklen Station, Nash- 
ville 5, Tennessee. 





Contributions to the Southern 
Regional Council are tax-exempt. 
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